Moscow  Trios  Again 

Cairo  is  braxenly  attempting  to  in¬ 
cite  civil  war  in  Jordan  and  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  its  youthful  King  Hussein. 
A  hate  orgry  which  began  with  news¬ 
paper  reports  that  the  Jordanian  mon¬ 
arch  was  negotiating  with  the  Israelis 
has  mounted  to  frenzied  heights  in 
parades  and  street  demonstrations. 
Arab  unity  has  again  been  exposed  as  a 
romantic  myth. 

The  Cairo  newspaper  Al-Skcuib  on 
Nov.  3  sounded  a  shrill  charge  that 
Jordan  was  about  to  betray  Arab  unity 
by  emicluding  peace  with  Israel,  form¬ 
ing  an  economic  union,  compensating 
and  resettling  the  Arab  refugees  with 
ISO  million  provided  by  Israel.  This 
"crime  of  hig^  treason,"  the  newspaper 
claimed,  was  committed  in  Nablus  on 
Sept.  14,  at  a  conspiratorial  meeting 
attended  by  Jordan  Foreigrn  Minister 
Samir  el-Rifa’i,  Israel  Foreigrn  Minister 
Golda  Meir  (who  was  at  the  UN  in  New 
Toric  on  that  day)  and  Premier  David 
Ben-Gurion.  The  paper  charged  that 
this  sensational  intrigrue  was  engineered 
by  U.  S.  diplomats  in  Amman. 

IndtamMit  to  Murdor 

The  cry  of  treason  was  picked  up 
by  the  Syrian  press  and  by  Cairo  radio 
pn^imgandists.  They  filled  the  Near 
East  air  with  threats  against  King 
Hussein,  demanding  that  he  suffer  the 
fate  of  his  grandfather.  King  Abdullah. 
They  chargr^  Hussein  with  yielding  a 
damilitarized  zone  in  Jerusalem  to 
Israel  as  ^rt  of  the  “plot.”  “King 
Hussein  wishes  to  make  peace  with 
Israel.  He  wishes  to  kill  the  refugees.” 
Cairo’s  chief  propagandist,  Ahmad  Said, 
cried,  adding:  “It  is  the  same  plan 
and  crime  which  led  to  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  King  Abdullah”  (at  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  in  Jerusalem  in  July,  1961). 

This  incitement  to  murder  was  echoed 
by  other  Cairo  commentators  and  by 
AlSkaab,  which  called  on  Jordanians 
to  rise  and  destroy  those  who  “plotted 
against  their  lives  and  who  sold  out 
their  cause  for  the  dollars  of  imperial¬ 
ism.”  Later,  Cairo  accused  Hussein  of 
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NATO... or  Maginot? 


Communist  Boss  Khrushchev  has  deigned  to  deflate  the  Turkish- 
Syrian  scare  that  he  personally  blew  up.  But  the  Communist  menace 
in  the  Near  East  grows.  Moscow  is  consolidating  its  grip  on  Syria; 
Cairo  radio  is  now  gunning  for  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  and  damning 
the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  as  divisive  of  Arab  nationalism ;  our  enemies 
exult  over  the  growth  of  Soviet  power;  our  friends  are  depressed. 

A  button  touched  by  the  irresponsible  Khrushchev  or  a  10-kopeck 
bullet  flred  by  some  fanatical  Arab  nationalist  intoxicated  by  Ra^o 
Cairo  could  plunge  the  entire  region  over  the  brink.  Tlie  West  has 
too  little  time  in  which  to  develop  new  measures  to  avert  such  a 
catastrophe. 

• 

The  free  world  is  now  defended  by  a  system  of  alliances,  RIO, 
NATO,  SEATO  and  ANZUS,  which  link  us  with  42  nations.  The  gap 
is  in  the  Near  Blast,  where  we  have  shunned  formal  treaties  because 
of  Arab  neutralism,  nationalism  and  hostility  towards  our  natural 
allies,  England,  France,  Israel  and  Turkey. 

In  the  absence  of  reciprocal  engagements,  we  have  sought  to 
reassure  our  friends  by  a  series  of  pronouncements  beginning  wi^ 
the  1960  Tripartite  Declaration.  We  print  the  texts  on  page  47.  All 
are  of  major  significance.  But,  standing  by  themselves,  are  they 
adequate  to  deter  would-be  aggressors?  Do  the  Russians  and  their 
Arab  satellites,  Syria  and  Egypt,  understand  that  the  U.  S.  is  de¬ 
termined  to  halt  aggression  in  the  Near  East?  Moreover,  collective 
security  is  no  mere  exercise  in  psychology.  Are  we  taking  concrete 
steps  to  give  effect  to  our  intentions? 

Although  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  is  reported  to  be  cool  to 
proposals  for  new  treaties  and  explicit  commitments,  there  is  growing 
recognition  in  all  Western  capitals  of  the  need  not  only  to  invigorate 
NATO  but  also  to  unify  existing  alliances  in  a  global  system. 

Such  discussions  envisage  the  extension  of  NATO  into  the  Near 
East.  We  might  enter  into  pacts  with  those  states  wliich  give  more 
than  lip  service  to  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  Friendly  nations  might 
be  encouraged  to  seek  bilateral  alliances  with  NATO  members.  Membm 
of  the  Baghdad  Fact,  which  we  fostered  and  later  avoided,  are  eager 
for  U.  S.  adherence.  Secretary  Dulles  might  now  carry  out  his  1955 
proposal  for  security  guarantees  to  Israel  and  her  /jrab  neighbors 
without  waiting  for  fin^  frontier  agreements,  which  are  now  unlikdy 
of  attainment  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  raised  Arab  appetites. 
At  the  very  least,  many  believe,  we  should  be  perfecting  defense 
arrangements  with  those  pro-Westem  governments  which  do  recognize 
the  threat  to  their  independence. 

• 

Our  own  security  is  at  stake,  since  the  entire  NATO  defense 
system  is  imperiled.  By  their  salient  through  Syria  and  Egypt,  the 
Russians  are  in  a  position  to  turn  NATO’s  southern  flank  and  transform 
NATO  into  a  vulnerable  Maginot  line. 
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Sonet  Foreign  Ail 


■upp’im 

ANALYSIS:] 


Ruttia  has  launched  another  kind  of 
Sputnik.  The  ambitious  economic  aid 
proi^ram  in  Syria  and  India  is  an  aiarm- 
inc  indication  that  the  Communists  may 
soon  be  soaring  ahead  of  us  in  economic 
assistance  as  well  as  in  science. 

Details  of  the  Russian  loan  to  Syria 
do  not  provide  precise  totals  although 
Damascus  reports  say  that  the  Russians 
will  lend  about  $180  million  at  2%  per 
cent  interest,  repayable  in  12  years. 
The  19  projects  include: 

Dams  and  hydro-electric  stations  on 
the  Euphrates  River  (estimated  cost 
$200  million)  and  on  the  Orontes,  Yar- 
muk,  Kebir  and  Khabur  Rivers. 

These  and  new  statirms  at  Damascus 
and  Al^po  will  add  160,000  kilowatts 
to  Syria's  generating  capacity. 

Reclamation  of  178,000  acres. 

New  railroad  lines,  linking  T  Atakia 
with  the  inland,  about  890  miles  long 
and  estimated  to  cost  $160  million. 

Geological  mailing  and  search  for 
oil,  minerals  and  metals. 

Kromliii  Builds  Tradu 

The  Communists  will  pay  more  than 
half  the  total  cost,  and  provide  the 
studies,  research,  materials,  equipment, 
mac^es,  as  well  as  spedalista  to  as¬ 
semble  and  run  them. 

The  Russians  are  also  helping  Syria 
through  a  triangular  deal  to  dispose  of 
160,000  tons  of  wheat  through  Italy. 

Lut  week  India  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  $126  million  loan  agreement 
which  will  finance  industry,  plants  for 
machine  building  and  mining  equip¬ 
ment,  optical  glass,  thermal  power, 
mining  and  treating  coaL 

Thus,  lUissian  aid  programs,  an¬ 
nounced  within  recent  montiu,  are  well 
over  the  billion  dollar  mark.  Afghan¬ 
istan  is  getting  grain  elevators,  hydro- 
eleetric  plants  and  irrigatiim  installa¬ 
tions:  Burma  is  to  have  a  Russian  tech- 
noloi^cal  institute;  Egypt  will  get  a 
nuclear  physics  laboratory;  fertiliser 
mills  will  be  built  in  Tngo^via,  and 
there  is  a  sted  mill  in  India. 

To  a  nation  like  the  U.  S.  wfaidi 
spent  about  $16  billion  in  the  soeeeasful 
dTprt  to  revive  Eun^  and  rescue  her 
from  Communism  in  the  postwar  period, 
the  Communist  aid  program  does  not 
seem  very  large  at  the  moment. 

But  wh«n  it  is  compared  with  the 
shrinking  U.  S.  foreign  aid  program, 
it  assumes  significant  proportions.  For 
if  the  Communists  contone  at  their 
present  rate  and  we  coutinne  to  reduce 
our  economic  development  program, 
they  will  surpass  us  very  quidcly. 

AM  Fiugrcwu  Awolyad 

The  record  of  our  fordgn  aid  ex- 
penditores  daring  the  1967  fiscal  year 
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is  now  available.  A  study  of  it  will 
jolt  many  people  who  believe  that  our 
best  weapon  against  Communist  sub¬ 
version  is  an  imaginative  program  to 
help  underdeveloped  countries  raise  liv¬ 
ing  standards. 

The  truth  is  that  such  a  program 
exists  largely  on  paper  and  in  oratory. 
Most  of  our  country's  so-called  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  program  is,  in  reality,  de¬ 
fense  support.  And,  while  defense  8iq>- 
port  programs  pro^de  food  and  ma¬ 
terials  needed  for  civilians  as  well  as 
for  army  personnel,  tiie  counteipart 
funds  generated  by  their  sale  go  mainly 
to  pay  army  salines  and  expenses. 

The  amounts  which  we  are  giving 
and  lending  for  economic  development 
are  extremely  limited.  The  figures  are 
startling: 

In  fiscal  1967,  ICA  (International 
Cooperation  Administration)  obligated 
a  total  of  $1,688  billion.  But  of  that 
amount  $1,141  billi<m  went  for  defense 
support.  The  amounts  for  development 
assistance  totalled  only  $203  million 
while  $126  million  went  for  technical 
cooperation  or  Point  4. 

Far  East 

More  than  half  the  total,  or  $810 
million,  went  for  the  Far  East.  Of 
that  amount,  $769  miUicHi  wait  for  de¬ 
fense  support,  mostly  to  meet  army 
payrolls  of  some  two  million  men,  while 
only  $36  million  went  for  Point  4  and 
less  than  $6  million  for  development 
assistance. 

Here  is  how  nine  Far  East  countries 
shared  (in  millions)  :  Korea  $806;  Viet¬ 
nam  $269;  China  (Taiwan)  $88;  Laos 
$44;  Thailand  $84;  CambodU  $84; 
Philippines  $88;  Indonesia  $11;  Japan 
$2. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  our 
largest  expenditures  are  in  countries 
like  Korea  and  ’^Hetnam  which  have  suf¬ 
fered  ravages  at  Communist  hands. 
The  Korean  funds  help  to  maintain  an 
army  oi  81  divisions,  the  world’s  fourth 
largest  Perhaps  the  bill  would  have 
been  much  smaller  had  we  been  able 
to  raise  living  standards  before  the 
Conununists  penetrated  the  area. 


Moor  Iasi 

AHhough  there  has  long  been  recog- 
niti<m  of  the  need  for  a  creative  devd- 
opment  program  for  tim  Near  East  and 
South  a!^  to  counter  the  Communists, 
the  ICA  record  shows  that  our  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Near  East  is  declining. 

In  1967,  we  obligated  $410  million,  as 
compered  with  $428  million  in  1966 
and  $461  million  in  1966.  Defense  siv* 
port  took  more  than  half  of  it,  $219 
million,  while  devdopment  and  tech- 
nicd  assistanee  totalled  $191  million. 


Pakistan,  India,  Turkey  and  Iran 
were  the  largest  beneficiaries  of  our  aid 
program  in  this  region.  Here  is  the 
brea^own  (inronndmillions) :  Pakistan 
$98;  India  $68;  Turkey  $68;  Iran  $61; 
Israel  $26;  Greece  $26;  Jordan  $21; 
Afghanistan  $14;  Lennon  $12;  Ceylon 
$6;  Nepal  $4;  Iraq  $8;  Egypt  $.6; 
Saudi  Arabia  $.028. 

In  addition,  we  contributed  $21.6  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  UN  fund  for  Arab  refugee 
relief. 

Our  total  for  Africa  was  $61  million, 
most  of  it  for  development  assistance. 
Top  recipients  were  Morocco,  $20  mil¬ 
lion;  Libya,  $19  million;  Ethiopia,  $9.6 
million;  and  Tunisia,  $8.6  million. 

Our  economic  aid  program  to  Europe 
totalled  $106  million,  almost  all  of  it 
for  defense  support,  and  most  of  it  for 
Spain,  which  was  granted  $70  millicm. 
Other  European  bendldaries  were 
Yugoslavia,  $16  million;  and  Iceland, 
$8  million. 

Our  total  in  Latin  America  was  $78 
million.  Largest  beneficiaries  were 
Bolivia  with  $28  million;  and  Guate¬ 
mala  with  $17.6  million. 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most 
people  to  learn  that  seven  countries, 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  China, 
Spain,  India  and  Turkey,  received  60 
per  cent  of  all  ICA  aid  in  1967. 

Arabs  Fear  AM 

Moslem  countries,  like  Pakistan,  Tur¬ 
key  and  Iran  draw  a  very  large  share 
of  our  aid  program,  and  in  recent  years 
our  appropriations  for  Arab  States 
have  expanded. 

At  first  the  Arab  states  spurned  Am¬ 
erican  aid  for  a  number  ot  reasons. 
Landlords  felt  that  American  methods 
miidit  affect  their  vested  rights. 
Patriots  feared  for  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  Others  argued  that  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  American  aid  might  justify 
enlarged  aid  to  Israel  and  defeat  t^ 
boycott. 

When  formOT  President  Truman  pro¬ 
posed  a  regional  devMopmott  program 
to  benMlt  both  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel,  there  was  an  indignant  reaction 
in  Ae  Arab  capitals,  and  on  May  29, 
1961,  Khaled  Al-Azm,  the'  "Syrian 
Premier,  told  his  parliament: 

"We  are  not  ready  to  barter  onr 
Uborty  and  ladepcndcnee,  and  we  are 
not  r^y  to  sail  onr  liberty  for  a  few 
coins.  We.are  wefl  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  geographical  loeation 
of  our  Arab  countries.** 

This  same  Ssrrian  official  rejected 
Point  4  aid  that  year.  But  six  years 
later,  he  led  the  Syrian  ddegation 
to  Moscow  to  negotiate  the  aid  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Communists. 


In  reeent  jtn,  Arab  atatea  bar# 
raeeivad  ineraaainf  allocationa.  Jordan 
ia  now  th«  diief  beneficiary,  as  onr  (ot- 
emment  has  earmarked  millioo  in 
economic  and  |10  million  in  military 
aid  to  bolster  Kinf  Hussein’s  refime. 
Our  aid  program  to  Egypt  reached  the 
|42  million  mark  in  1956,  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  virtually  scrapped  in  1956 
and  1957  because  of  Nasser’s  national¬ 
isation  ot  the  Suez  CanaL  Iraq  has 
been  getting  an  undisdosed  amount  of 
military  aid  since  1954,  but  has  not 
needed  any  development  assistance 
funds  because  of  her  oil  revenues.  Last 
winter  we  agreed  to  grant  Saudi  Arabia 
|26  million  to  improve  her  port  at 
Damman  ($20  million)  and  her  air¬ 
port  at  Dhahran  ($6  million),  but  the 
project  and  the  grant  are  snagged  be¬ 
cause  King  Saud  wants  to  build  a 
much  larger  port  than  we  think  is 
practical. 

Aid  Is  Shrinking 

In  addition  to  onr  ICA  program,  we 
assist  other  countries  through  our  sale 
of  surplus  commodities.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year,  we  obligated  |278  million 
for  this  purpose,  also  a  decline.  In 
1955,  obligations  totalled  |488  mil¬ 
lion;  in  1956  they  were  $383  million. 

The  major  recipients  (in  round  mil¬ 
lions)  were:  Korea  $46;  Japan  $38;  In¬ 
dia  $31;  China  (Taiwan)  $27;  Greece 
$25;  Itsdy  $23;  Spain  $21;  Philippines 
$17;  Israel  $16;  Yugoslavia  $16;  Viet- 
nun  $13;  Peru  $13;  West  Gemumy  $11; 
Bolivia  $11. 

These  programs  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  beneficiary  countries. 
However,  they  evoke  complaints  from 
countries  which  also  have  surplus  com¬ 
modities  tc  sell. 

Significantly,  the  Communists  invari¬ 
ably  make  the  greatest  headway  where 
they  buy  up  surpluses,  such  as  Egypt’s 
cotton  and  Syria’s  wheat. 

How  about  1968?  Is  there  a  real 
danger  that  the  (^mmunists  will  score 
further  striking  successes  in  their  eco¬ 
nomic  penetration  of  underdeveloped 
countries?  There  certainly  is.  For  the 
Administration’s  1957  Mutaal  Security 
Program  was  severely  cut  by  Congress. 
In  fiscal  1957  Congress  appropriated 
$8.7  billion.  In  fiscal  1958  Congress 
allowed  $2.7  billion.  Because  Congress 
approved  a  Development  Loan  Fund  of 
$800  million  there  is  some  hope  for 
an  expanded  program,  but  the  total 
amount  budg^ed  for  nonmilitaiy  ex¬ 
penditures  is  down  from  $1.7  billkm  to 
$1.4  billion. 

And  there  ia  also  danger  that  many 
oflkials  with  eyes  only  on  Sputnik  may 
favor  concentration  on  appn^riations 
for  a  miasile  program  at  the  expense 
of  onr  foreign  aid  program,  which  will 
leave  many  areas  open  to  Russian  eco¬ 
nomic  penetration. 


Here  are  eignifieant  excerpte  from 
etatemente  ieeued  by  the  Weet  on  eeen- 
riiy  m  the  Near  Eaet: 


May  25,  1950 
Tripartite  Declaration: 

“The  three  governments  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring  their  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  and  their  desire  to  promote 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
peace  and  stability  in  the  area  and  their 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  use  of 
force  or  threat  of  fmrce  between  any 
of  the  states  in  that  area.  The  three 
governments,  should  they  find  any  of 
these  states  was  preparing  to  violate 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  would,  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  obligaticHis  as  mmn- 
bers  of  the  United  Nations,  immedi¬ 
ately  take  action,  botii  within  and  out¬ 
side  the  United  Nations,  to  prevent 
such  violation.” 

August  26,  1955 

Address  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles: 

“President  Eisenhower  has  author¬ 
ized  me  to  say  tiiat,  given  a  solution 
of  the  other  related  problems,  he  would 
recommend  that  the  United  States  join 
in  formal  trei^  engagements  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  thwart  any  effort  by  either  side 
to  alter  by  force  the  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 
I  hope  that  other  countries  would  be 
willing  to  join  in  such  a  security  guar¬ 
anty,  and  that  it  would  be  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations.” 

November  15,  1955 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower: 

“We  will  continue  to  be  guided  by 
the  policies  of  the  Tripartite  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Hay  26,  1960  .  .  .  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  settlement  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  cannot  be  found  and  when  realised 
I  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  United  States  j<dn  in  formal  treaty 
engagements  to  prevent  or  thwart  any 
effort  by  either  side  to  alter  by  force 
the  boundaries  upon  which  Israel  and 
its  immediate  neighbors  agreed.” 

Felnruary  24,  1966 

Secretary  Ihdles  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

“The  preservation  of  the  State  of 
Israel  is  what  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
essential  goals  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.” 

April  9.  1956 

l^^te  Hchus  statement  on  Near  East: 

“The  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  its  responsfbilities  under  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations,  will  observe 
its  commitments  within  constitutional 
means  to  oppoea  any  aggression  in  the 
area. 

“The  United  States  is  likewise  de¬ 
termined  to  snM>ort  and  assist  any 
nation  which  nd^t  be  subjected  to  such 
aggression.  Thd  United  States  is  con¬ 
fident  that  other  nations  will  act  simi¬ 
larly  in  the  cause  of  peace.” 


August  29.  1956 
RepubUcan  Party  Platform: 

“We  regard  the  preservation  of  Israel 
as  an  important  tenet  of  American 
foreign  policy.  We  are  determined  that 
the  integrity  of  an  independent  Jewish 
State  shall  be  maintained.  We  shall  . 
support  the  independence  of  Israel 
against  armed  aggression.” 

August  16,  1956 
Democratic  Party  Platform: 

“To  prevent  war,  to  assure  pesme, 
we  will  faithfully  carry  out  our  culm- 
try’s  pledge  under  the  Tripartite  Dec¬ 
laration  of  1950  . .  . 

“The  Democratic  Party  will  act  tor 
redress  the  dangerous  imbalance  of 
arms  in  the  area  created  by  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  Communist  arms  to  Egypt,  by 
selling  or  supplying  defensive  weapons 
to  Israel,  and  will  take  such  steps, 
including  security  guarantees,  as  may 
be  required  to  deter  aggression  and 
war  in  die  area.” 

November  29,  1956 
Statement  on  the  Baghdad  Pact: 

“The  United  States  reaffirms  its  sup¬ 
port  for  the  collective  efforts  of  these 
nations  to  maintain  their  independmce. 
A  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  the  members 
would  be  viewed  by  the  United  States 
with  the  utmost  gravity.” 

January  5,  1957 
President  Eismihower: 

“The  acti(m  which  I  propose  would 
have  the  following  features: 

“It  would,  first  of  all,  authorize  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  and 
assist  any  nation  or  group  of  nations 
in  the  gmieral  area  of  the  Middle  East 
in  the  development  of  economic  strength 
dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  na¬ 
tional  independence. 

“It  would,  in  the  second  place,  author¬ 
ize  the  Executive  to  undertake  in  the 
same  region  programs  of  military  assis¬ 
tance  and  cooperation  with  any  nation 
or  group  of  nations  which  desires  such 
aid. 

“It  would,  in  the  third  place,  suithor- 
ize  such  assistance  and  cooperation  to 
include  the  mnployment  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
and  protect  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  such  nationa, 
requesting  such  aid,  against  overt 
armed  aggression  from  any  nation  con¬ 
trolled  by  international  communism." 

September  10,  1957 

Secretary  DuDes  news  conference: 

“We  do  not  think  that  there  ia  danger 
at  the  present  time  to  IsraeL  . . .  Israel 
has  the  benefit  of  the  declaraticm  which 
was  made  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
April  of  last  year,  1966,  that  the  United 
States  would  come  to  ^e  assistance  of 
any  country  that  was  attacked.” 

October  16.  1957 

Secretary  DuDes  news  conference: 

“Certainly,  if  there  is  an  attack*  on 
Turkey  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would 
not  mean  a  purely  defoudve  operation 
by  the  Unlt^  Stetes  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  privileged  sanctuary  from 
which  to  attack  Turkey.” 
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continued 

planning  to  join  the  Baghdad  Pact  and 
embrace  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine. 

Hussein  has  maintained  a  precarious 
hold,  despite  the  hostility  of  rrfugees 
and  Palestinian  Arabs,  because  of  the 
loyalty  of  Bedouin  tribesmen.  But  now 
Damascus  claims  that  the  Bedouin  are 
deserting,  that  armed  Palestinian  Arab 
students  are  ready  to  revolt,  and  that 
the  anti-Western  Ba’ath  Socialist  party, 
so  powerful  in  Syria,  is  infecting  the 
Krib  Legion.  In  Damascus,  Arab  refu¬ 
gees  <Mi  parade  chanted:  “Let  him  die 
like  the  dog  his  grandfather.” 

Amman  Baits  Nassor 

Jordan  fous^t  back  by  accusing  Mos¬ 
cow,  Damascus  and  Cairo  of  stirring  up 
mutiny,  by  denouncing  Cairo’s  “obscene 
commentaries,”  and  by  warning  its 
people  against  “such  cheap  slanders 
and  lies.”  It  ridiculed  Nasser  by  calling 
him  “Colonel  Don  Quixote”  and  Abdul 
Khasir,  a  pun,  which  means  slave  of 
the  loser.  There  is  a  myth  that  the 
religion  of  Islam  is  proof  against  Com¬ 
munism,  but  apparently  the  Jordan 
radio  doesn’t  believe  it.  Amman  hurled 
a  string  of  imprecations  against  Nas¬ 
ser:  “slave  of  Moscow,”  “coat  tail  of 
Bulganin,”  and  “criminal  with  which 
God  has  made  Egypt  suffer.”  It  de¬ 
nounced  the  Egryptian  dictator  as  the 
No.  1  stooge  of  Communism  who  had 
sold  the  dignity  and  wealth  of  his 
nation  “to  the  Communists  in  return 
for  obsolete  arms.”  It  scoffed  at  him 
as  an  “extraneous  stranger  who  .  .  . 
has  no  known  worthwhile  origin,”  and 
as  a  coward,  who  handed  over  Gaza 
without  a  fight. 

Amman  taunted  Nasser  with  the 
memory  of  the  Sinai  defeat,  described 
it  as  “the  strangest  battle  in  history, 
the  battle  which  ended  in  6,000  pris¬ 
oners  being  exchanged  for  two.” 

Jordan  contended  that  Hussein  is  a 
greater  champion  of  the  Arab  cause 
than  others  “because  he  is  a  stronger 
enemy  of  Israel.”  It  accused  Syria  of 
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failing  to  use  its  “vast  quantities  of 
Russian  arms”  to  prevent  Israel  from 
completing  the  Huleh  drainage  project. 
Hussein  himself  went  on  the  riulio  to 
appeal  for  loyalty,  but  the  West  fears 
his  throne  may  be  tottering  and  that 
Moscow  may  soon  add  another  satellite 
to  its  constellation  in  the  Near  East 

Saud  Is  Wamod 

In  Washington,  the  violence  of  Nas¬ 
ser’s  attack  on  Hussein  is  interpreted 
as  a  warning  to  King  Saud  that  he  may 
be  next  on  Elgyptis  hate  list  if  he  does 
not  continue  to  collaborate  with  the 
neutralist  bloc.  Recently,  Cairo  news¬ 
papers  doctored  a  pbotog^ph  to  show 
King  Saud  dining  alone  with  Mrs. 
Camille  Chamoun,  wife  of  the  President 
of  Lebanon.  A  scissors  eliminated 
Chamoun’s  picture  and  sent  Saud’r 
blood  pressure  up.  Cairo  “journalists” 
are  also  respcmsible  for  the  sensational 
report  that  Saud  is  courting  a  Ifi-year- 
old  Lebanese  girl. 

Egypt  FmIs  th«  Pinch 

Nasser  may  soon  be  able  to  re¬ 
establish  relations  with  the  West  de¬ 
spite  his  current  anti-U.  S.  and  anti- 
Jordan  campaigns.  Nasser  feels  the 
economic  pinch  and  is  anxious  to  re¬ 
sume  trade.  Businessmmi  in  Ehigland 
and  France  are  pressing  their  govern¬ 
ments  to  settle,  and  Washington  re¬ 
ports  that  Nasser  may  agree  to  restore 
or  compensate  for  property  he  has 
Egyptianized  and  the  British,  in  turn, 
would  unfreeze  Egyptian  funds.  Nas¬ 
ser  would  put  off  his  claim  for  repara¬ 
tions  growing  out  of  the  invasion  last 
year.  Meanwhile,  Nasser  has  sent  for 
Eugrene  Black,  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  to  devise  plans  for  compensating 
Suez  Canal  stodcholders.  Once  Nasser 
agrees  to  reimburse  them,  the  U.  S. 
would  automatically  release  Egyptian 
funds,  about  $36  million,  that  were 
frozen  here  after  he  nationalized  Suez 
as  our  protection  against  possible 
claims  from  the  Suez  Canal  Co. 

Sirria  is  also  working  to  restore 
friendly  relations  with  the  U.  S.  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  William  M. 


Rountree  has  discussed  the  iq>pointment 
of  new  ambassadors  with  Syrian  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Salah  el-Bitar.  Inside 
Syria,  there  is  continuous  alarm.  Syria 
claims  that  the  U.  S.  is  responsible  for 
Turkish  troop  concentration  on  the 
frontier  to  divert  Syria  from  Jordan. 

^  Commenti 
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Syrian-Soviet  Agreement 

“The  alignment  of  Cairo  and  Damas¬ 
cus  with  Soviet  policy  will  have  as  its 
consequmice  either  a  world  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  which  the  Middle  Blast  will  be 
the  first  victim  or  a  Soviet-U.  S.  bar¬ 
gain  in  which  the  Arabs  will  be  the 
dupes  after  having  been  the  means  of 
bringing  it  about.” 

Rene  Aggiouri,  in  UOrient 
(Beirut),  Oct.  29 

“The  agreement  does  not  contain  any 
conditions  of  a  political  nature  and  does 
not  infringe  the  sovereignty,  independ¬ 
ence  or  national  dignity  of  our 
country.” 

Preeident  Kuwatly  of  Ssrria 

“Syria  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Russian  experts  —  and  they  are  not 
little  —  although  it  is  usually  under¬ 
stood  that  technical  aid  is  free  or  other¬ 
wise  it  would  not  be  called  aid.  It  ' 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  agreement  which  re¬ 
stricts  the  movement  of  the  Russian 
experts  in  Syria,  and  these  people  are  ] 
not  Swiss,  Finns  or  Swedes!” 

Hayat  (Beirut),  Oct.  29 

“The  Syrian  •  Soviet  agreement, 
signed  at  a  time  when  the  ruling  circles 
of  the  U.  S.  are  exerting  pressure  up<m 
Syria,  will  strike  a  blow  at  those  who 
resort  to  plots  and  want  to  impose  the 
yoke  of  colonialism  upon  the  Syrian 
people  again.” 

AUNaer  (Damascus) 
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